12              THE EARLY MANUSCRIPTS OF LEIBNIZ.
Descartes seemed to be more intricate.20 Nevertheless, it seemed to me, I do not know by what rash confidence in my own ability, that I might become the equal of these if I so desired. I also had the audacity to look through even more profound works, such as the geometry of Cavalieri,21 and the more pleasant elements of curves of Leotaud,22 which I happened to come across in Nuremberg, and other things of the kind; from which it is clear that I was now ready to get along without help,23 for I read them almost as one reads tales of romance.
Meanwhile I was fashioning for myself a kind of geometrical calculus by means of little squares and cubes to express undetermined numbers, being unaware that Descartes and Vieta had worked out the whole matter in.a superior manner.24 In this, I may almost call it, superb ignorance of mathematics, I was then studying history and law; for I had decided to devote myself to the latter. From mathematics I as it were only sipped those things that were the more pleasant, being especially fond of investigating and inventing machines, for it was at this time that my arithmetical
20  It has been stated that, according to Descartes's own words, the intricacies of his Giomeirie were intentional; it certainly has the character of a challenge to his contemporaries.    There is no 'preparation, such as marks a book of the present day on coordinate geometry; Descartes starts straightway on the solution of a problem given up as insoluble by the ancients.   No wonder that young Leibniz found some difficulty with his first attempt to read it.
21 In 1635,  Cavalieri published his  Geometria Indivisibilibus, and thus laid the foundation stone of the integral calculus. ^ It would seem that Rober-val was really the first inventor, or at least an independent inventor of the method; but he lost credit for it because he did not publish it, preferring to keep it to himself for his own use.    Other examples of this habit are common among the mathematicians of the time,
22 The book referred to was published in 1654.   It appeared as the second volume of a work whose first volume was a critique and refutation of the quadrature of the circle published by Gregory St. Vincent; this second volume was not the work of Leotaud, as the second part of the title showed: "necnon CURVILINEORUM   CONTEMPLATIO,  olim  inita  ab  ARTUSIO   DE LIONNE, Vapincensi Episc,"   It therefore appears to have been an   edited reprint of the work of De Lionne, the bishop of Gap (ancient name, Vapin-cum).   Since part of this treatise is devoted to the "lunules of Hippocrates" (see Cantor, I, pp. 192-194), it may have had some influence with Leibniz in giving him the first idea for liis evaluation of w.
28 Literally, "I was about to swim without corks."
24 Leibniz here would appear to assert that he had considered some form of rectangular coordinate geometry, the association with the name of Descartes being fairly conclusive. Vieta's In Artem Analyticam Isagoge explained how algebra could be applied to the solution of geometrical problems (Rouse Ball) j-for further information see Cantor.